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MARY TELFAIR. 
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Purposely no mention has been made herein of the 
splendid adjunct to the Georgia Historical Society, namely, 
the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, as a special ar- 
ticle has been prepared on that useful institution, by an able 
writer, for this number of the Quarterly, and it appears 
elsewhere. 



TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS 
(Georgia Historical Society, Trustee.) 

BY ALEXANDER R. LAWTON. 

The Georgia Historical Society in its seventy-eight 
years of life has rendered service in several separate and 
distinct ways. Primarily, it has collected, preserved, and 
disseminated Georgia History. Many years before the Civil 
War it saved from dissolution through bankruptcy and ab- 
sorbed the Savannah Library, Society, and successfully 
maintained in Savannah until about fifteen years ago, in 
addition to the historical library which it still maintains, an 
excellent circulating library of miscellaneous literature. 
When it ceased this function, it turned over its building and 
books to the City of Savannah for the first establishment of 
a municipal public library. This arrangement terminated 
in the autumn of 1916 with the opening of Savannah's new 
Public Library building, where the nucleus of the collection 
consists of books surrendered to it by the Society. 

More foreign to the purposes of a historical society is 
its fourth activity, the inauguration, maintenance, and man- 
agement of the Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Savannah, of which institution it is trustee and administra- 
tor under the will of Mary Telfair, its generous founder. 

Edward Telfair, born in Scotland in 1735, emigrated to 
Virginia at the age of twenty-three. In 1766 he settled in 
Savannah, and was a prominent member of the Sons of 
Liberty, and one of the band who, with James Habersham, 
broke open the magazine at Savannah and removed a quan- 
tity of powder. He was a member of the Council of Safety, 
conspicuous throughout the Revolution, a member of the 
Continental Congress, a signer of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, and twice Governor of Georgia. 

Margaret, daughter of Edward Telfair, married Wil- 
liam Brown Hodgson, who spent many years of his life in 
his country's service in the East, and is distinguished for 
his studies of Oriental life and language and his collection 
of rare books and manuscripts pertaining thereto. During 
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her lifetime, as a memorial to her husband, Mrs. Hodgson 
began the erection of Hodgson Hall, the Historical Society's 
handsome home on Gaston and Whitaker streets in Savan- 
nah, but died before it was completed, leaving her sister, 
Mary Telfair, as her residuary legatee. Miss Telfair under- 
took to complete the gift by trust deed to General A. R. 
Lawton, as Trustee, on June 10, 1874, charging the residuum 
of Mrs. Hodgson's estate, then in her hands, with the ex- 
pense of completing the building. It was actually com- 
pleted and delivered to the Society after Miss Telfair's 
death. 

Mary Telfair, who remained unmarried, died on June 
2, 1875, one hundred years after the Battle of Lexington, 
which opened the Revolution in which her distinguished 
father had participated. She was the last survivor of the 
name, and the conspicuous manifestation of her will is her 
desire to perpetuate it by charitable gifts. She founded and 
endowed in Savannah the Telfair Hospital for Females, the 
Telfair Home for Widows, and the Telfair Academy of Arts 
and Sciences ; and made bequests to the Presbyterian Church 
in Telfairville in Burke County and to the Presbyterian 
Church on Telfair street in Augusta. 

Her estate was valued at about seven hundred thousand 
dollars, a very large sum for those days. Her nearest rela- 
tives were the grandchildren of an aunt and the great grand- 
children of a brother. With none of them was she on terms 
of intimacy, and they were practically excluded from her 
benefactions. Each set claiming to be sole heirs-at-law, both 
sets contested her will, and in the lower court it was set 
aside in favor of the great grandchildren of her brother on 
the ground of monomania. The Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia (Wetter vs. Habersham, 60 Ga. 193) reversed the judg- 
ment, holding the true heirs-at-law to be the grandchildren 
of the aunt. The will was finally admitted to probate in 
solemn form. It was then attacked by the grandchildren of 
the aunt through a bill in equity in the United States Court 
on the ground that many of the legacies and bequests were 
null and void for various technical reasons, and that they 
should lapse and go to those who had been declared by the 
Supreme Court to be her heirs-at-law. Mr. Justice Bradley 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, distinguished 
as a great judge and also as the fifteenth member of the 
Electoral Commission of 1877, decided the case in all its 
phases against the contestants, and his decree (3 Woods, 
443) was afterwards affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Jones vs. Habersham, 107 U. S., 174). 
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The item of Miss Telfair's will with reference to the 
Telfair Academy is as follows : 

"Fourteenth, I hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
the Georgia Historical Society and its successors, all that 
lot or parcel of land, with the buildings and improvements 
thereon, fronting on St. James Square, in the City of Savan- 
nah, and running back to Jefferson street, known in the plan 
of said city as lot letter 'N,' Heathcote Ward, the same hav- 
ing been for many years past the residence of my family, to- 
gether with all my books, papers, documents, pictures, statu- 
ary, and works of art, or having relation to art or science, 
and all the furniture of every description in the dwelling 
house and on the premises (except bedding and table service, 
such as china, crockery, glass, cutlery, silver, plate and 
linen), and all fixtures and attachments to the same, to have 
and to hold the said lot and improvements, books, pictures, 
statuary, furniture and fixtures, to the said Georgia His- 
torical Society and its successors, in special trust, to keep 
and preserve the same as a public edifice, for a Library and 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, in which the books, pictures 
and works of art herein bequeathed, and such others as may 
be purchased out of the income, rents and profits of the be- 
quest hereinafter made for that purpose, shall be perma- 
nently kept and cared for, to be open for the use of the public, 
on such terms and under such reasonable regulations as the 
said Georgia Historical Society may from time to time pre- 
scribe ; but this devise and bequest is made upon condition 
that the Georgia Historical Society shall cause to be placed 
and kept over and against the front porch, or entrance of 
the main building on said lot, a marble slab or tablet, on 
which shall be cut or engraved the following words, to-wit : 

TELFAIR 

ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

the word Telfair' being in larger letters and occupying a 
separate line above the other words, and on the further con- 
dition that no part of the buildings shall ever be occupied 
as a private residence or rented out for money, and none but 
a Janitor and such other persons as may be employed to 
manage and take care of the premises shall occupy or reside 
in or upon the same, and that no part of the same shall be 
used for public meetings or exhibitions, or for eating, drink- 
ing or smoking, and that no part of the lot or improvements 
shall ever be sold, alienated or encumbered, but the same 
shall be preserved for the purposes herein set forth. And it 
is my wish that whenever the walls of the building shall re- 
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quire renovating by paint or otherwise, the present color and 
design shall be adhered to as far as practicable. For the 
purpose of providing more effectually for the accomplish- 
ment of the objects contemplated in this item or clause of 
my will, I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the Georgia 
Historical Society and its successors, one thousand shares 
of the capital stock of the Augusta and Savannah Railroad, 
of the State of Georgia, in special trust, to apply the divi- 
dends, income, rents, and profits arising from the same, to 
the repairs and maintenance of said buildings and premises, 
and the payments of all expenses attendant upon the man- 
agement and care of the institution herein provided for, and 
then to apply the remaining income, rents and profits in 
adding to the Library, and such works of art and science as 
the proper officers of the Georgia Historical Society may 
select, and in the preservation and proper use of the same, 
so as to carry into effect in good faith the objects of this 
devise and bequest. ,, 

This legacy was attacked on the ground that the Geor- 
gia Historical Society was without power under its charter 
to accept the trust, and that the legacy must lapse and go 
to the heirs-at-law. It was held that, as no trust could fail 
for want of a trustee, if the charter powers of the Society 
were limited as claimed, it would not help the heirs, as the 
court would appoint new trustees who were qualified. 

Very shortly after Miss Telfair's death the Georgia 
Historical Society had promptly determined to accept the 
Trust, and had entered upon consideration of the best plan 
for the discharge of the duty confided to it; but its activities 
were necessarily suspended during the period of litigation. 
It was not until May 18, 1883, nearly eight years after Miss 
Telfair's death that the legacy was delivered to the Society. 
It will be a blow to the popular impression of will contests 
to learn that the Society then received not only the residence 
and its contents and all the railroad stock which had been 
devised and bequeathed to it, but the additional sum of 
$47,060.33, income accumulated during the protracted litiga- 
tion. 

The promptness and efficiency with which the Trustee 
proceeded with its task is shown by the first opening of the 
Academy for private view on the Society's forty-sixth anni- 
versary, February 12th, 1885. It was finally opened to the 
public as a complete gallery of art on May 3, 1886. The Cen- 
tennial of the Chatham Artillery was then being celebrated 
in Savannah with great pomp and ceremony, and Jefferson 
Davis was one of the visitors on that occasion. In this con- 
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nection it is interesting to note that, excluding the contents 
of Miss Telfair's house which she bequeathed to the Acad- 
emy, the first work of art which the Academy acquired was 
through gift on February 12th, 1880, while the litigation was 
still in progress, of a bronze statuette, a replica of the bronze 
Confederate Soldier which tops the Confederate Monument 
in the Park Extension at Savannah, erected in May, 1879. 
The statue and the replica in little were both the gifts of 
Georgia's generous citizen, George Wymberly Jones De- 
Renne. 

The task which confronted the Georgia Historical So- 
ciety was indeed difficult. Not only were there no artists 
among Savannah's citizens, but it is doubtful if they then in- 
cluded any with even the elementary knowledge of a con- 
noisseur. It is natural that they did not include men ex- 
perienced in the inauguration of an academy of art, the 
successful devising of practicable plans, and the selection 
of contents appropriate to the purposes and wishes of the 
testatrix; the artistic cultivation and education of the com- 
munity. It would have been, strange indeed if such men 
had been found upon the Board of Curators of a Historical 
Society. The best evidence of the efficiency with which 
they nevertheless proceeded is that in the Telfair Academy 
Savannah now possesses a building and a plant admirably 
adapted for an art gallery and a collection of works of art 
of recognized high merit. 

Necessarily in the beginning there was much uncer- 
tainty and some vacillation. That they were not afraid to 
change their minds and to abandon, for those that were 
better, plans formally adopted, shows that Savannah was 
fortunate in the personnel of the men to whom the task was 
confided. The President was General Henry R. Jackson, 
distinguished as a poet, an orator, a lawyer, and a diplomat. 
The two Vice-Presidents had served their country as Brig- 
adier Generals in the Confederate Army ; one of them, Gen- 
eral G. Moxley Sorrel, who had entered the Confederate 
Army as a private, was Chairman of the Telfair Academy 
Committee during the formative period, and for several 
years thereafter. Colonel John Screven, a man of high culti- 
vation, succeeded him. 

Nevertheless there were narrow escapes. Before the 
Society had found its first Director, the Curators seriously 
considered a proposition to begin their work in the establish- 
ment of an Academy of Arts with the "decoration" in leather 
of one of the rooms of the Telfair mansion by a self-styled 
artist who had come to Savannah to "decorate" Savannah's 
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old theatre, which is more distinguished for its age (it is said 
to be the oldest in the United States, being built in 1818) 
than for its beauty. After careful consideration they suc- 
cessfully weathered the storm of inexperience, and in sail- 
ing their uncharted sea avoided a course far too ambitious 
and comprehensive for the funds at their disposal, involving 
the establishment and maintenance of an expensive library 
of arts and sciences, a scientific museum, an elaborate 
art school, and a museum of fine arts. All of these are within 
the scope of the Trust, but the narrow resources of the 
Academy have substantially confined the Trustees to the es- 
tablishment of a museum of art, with incidental teaching. 
The first actual purchase, however, in which the funds of 
the Academy were invested, included handsome volumes of 
the works of Hogarth and Gilray, and a valuable work on 
botany. 

It was in August, 1883, very shortly after the beginning 
of their work that the curators procured the services of the 
late Carl Ludwig Brandt, N. A., as Director of the Academy. 
A German by birth and an American by adoption, Mr. 
Brandt had been for many years a well known and success- 
ful painter. He possessed wonderful energy, ingenuity, and 
versatility. He had been successful in life, and was willing 
to devote his time and energies to the Academy for small 
compensation, correctly believing that it would be his mon- 
ument. He was magnetic, self-confident, and masterful. 
The minutes of the Curators during the formative and con- 
structive period which covered the next five or ten years 
show that he was resourceful, ambitious, full of suggestion, 
and that practically every recommendation of policy or ex- 
penditure which he made was endorsed and carried out, how- 
ever formidable it might appear. 

For twenty-two years Mr. Brandt gave to the work sub- 
stantially his whole time, residing in the Academy or the 
Annex for many months of the year. On January 21st, 1905, 
he died within the institution which he had builded so wisely 
and loved so well. A bronze tablet on the walls of the en- 
trance hall attests the Society's appreciation of the work 
which he did. Without such a guiding hand it would have 
been practically an impossibility to establish the Academy 
on the basis which has permanently fixed its character as a 
gallery of art appropriately housed. It would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to find another man who would 
have been both qualified and willing to devote such energy, 
time, zeal, and skill to the work for a compensation which 
the Trustee would have been able to pay. All who are in- 
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terested in the Telfair Academy will forever hold him in 
loving and grateful memory as its first Director and the 
founder of its artistic excellence. 

With the assistance of an architect of his own selection, 
Mr. Brandt made the plans and superintended the construc- 
tion, rendering from time to time detailed accounts which 
are carefully preserved in the records of the Academy. Im- 
mediately after his induction into office he was sent to 
Europe with a credit of $20,000 for the acquisition of casts 
of the great classical statues of the world, and the purchase 
of paintings. He afterwards made at least three similar 
trips to Europe to acquire other works of art. Each time 
he returned full handed. It soon developed that even with 
the accumulated and the current income the funds of the 
Academy were not sufficient to establish an art gallery 
such as Mr. Brandt and the Curators hoped and intended to 
establish, and it was then that General Jackson advanced 
the necessary monies. The exact cost of the original un- 
dertaking is not easy to ascertain, but the records show 
that in June, 1886, the total expenditures for all purposes 
had exceeded $104,000. 

In adapting the old Telfair mansion to the purposes of 
an art gallery no avoidable alterations were made, it being 
the desire of the Curators to preserve it in its original form 
so far as practicable. The living rooms on the first floor 
and the bedrooms on the second floor remain as they were 
when occupied by Miss Telfair, save only the covering of 
the walls with proper material for the handling of pictures, 
the closing of the windows in the second story, and the plac- 
ing of skylights in order to get the best light for the dis- 
play of the collection. They make admirable picture gal- 
leries. Most of the alterations and additions were com- 
pleted when the Academy was opened in 1883, but some of 
the work has been done within the past ten years as funds 
were available. 

From income alone, accumulated and current, the orig- 
inal fund being still unimpaired, (1) expensive alterations 
were made in the interior of the Telfair mansion ; (2) one of 
the handsomest picture galleries in America and an ex- 
cellent sculpture hall (two separate rooms) were con- 
structed as a first annex; (3) a small residence for the 
Director (now occupied by the Custodian), containing two 
suitable studios, was erected as a second annex; and, (4) 
the entire collection of casts, sculpture, paintings, carving, 
porcelains, photographs, etc., was acquired. The Academy 
has been free from debt for more than ten years. 
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It would hardly have been possible for the Academy to 
be housed in the buildings which it has occupied since 1883 
but for the accumulations of income during the protracted 
litigation over Miss Telfair's will, and the public spirit and 
generosity of General Jackson, the Society's President, in 
advancing funds necessary for construction of buildings 
and acquisition of contents, and accepting repayment in in- 
stalments from the income produced by Miss Telfair's en- 
dowment. Until 1892 this income was $7,000 per annum, 
and since that date it has been only $5,000 per annum. The 
advances made from time to time by General Jackson ag- 
gregated over $26,000. Protracted litigation and a ready 
willingness to borrow money generally bring disaster. 
Here they clearly contributed in no small degree to the crea- 
tion of an institution which has no rival in any city of its size. 

Just after the death of Mr. Brandt the last instalment 
of all the indebtedness of the Academy was paid. At that 
time the Trustee had succeeded in constructing and equip- 
ping an Academy of Art in accordance with Miss Telfair's 
wishes. 

The abolition of pay days has taken away from the 
Academy the small additional income formerly derived 
from admissions. Its gross income is therefore confined to 
the five thousand dollars of annual dividends from the Tel- 
fair endowment. From this must first be paid all expenses, 
including the salaries of custodian and janitor, heating, 
lighting, repairs and fire insurance, which latter, as the 
value of the collection increases, becomes more burdensome. 
This leaves but a small margin for the purchase of pictures ; 
and yet since the debt incurred in the inauguration of the 
Academy has finally been paid, the Academy has acquired 
fifty-three pictures, every one of which is recognized by 
connoisseurs as a work of superior merit. 

It is regrettable that only twice, and then to a very 
small extent, has the Academy received funds other than 
those bequeathed to it by Miss Telfair. In 1889 it received 
$3,072.90, raised by public subscription in Savannah, and in 
1906, $2,000 presented by four members of the Society, both 
of these sums being expended in the acquisition of paintings 
now in the permanent collection. 

For many years there were no free days, the admission 
fee being twenty-five cents. For many years there were 
two free days in each week. Now all days are free. The 
Curators believe that they can best carry out the purposes 
of the founder by giving to the public the fullest and freest 
opportunity to see and to study the entire collection. They 
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try to do even more. The Academy's own collection is sup- 
plemented from time to time by exhibits from elsewhere, 
which also are open to the public without charge. There 
have been several during the past few years, notably 
Boutet de Monvel's charming series of pictures of the life of 
Joan of Arc ; several exhibits of American paintings assem- 
bled by the American Federation of Arts; etchings assem- 
bled by the Chicago Society of Etchers; paintings by Gari 
Melchers, one of America's most distinguished artists; 
paintings by Alfred Philippe Roll, who, as President of the 
French Salon is the successor of Meissonnier, Carolus 
Duran, and Puvis de Chavannes. In this last were included 
several paintings belonging to the French Government and 
sent to this country with the sanction of the Premier, not- 
withstanding the pendency of the Great European War. 
There have also been many other exhibits, including paint- 
ings by distinguished artists of all nationalities. 

The activities of the current season are unusual in their 
scope, including an exhibition of the paintings of William 
P. Silva, a native of Savannah; an exhibition of etchings, 
with a lecture ; an exhibition of water colors gathered by the 
American Water Color Society; a selection of sixty paint- 
ings from the well known biennial exhibit in the Corcoran 
Gallery of the works of contemporary American artists, 
supplemented by twenty-one specimens of the paintings 
of foreign artists of high distinction; and a series of three 
lectures by Henry Turner Bailey. As this paper is written 
the Board of Curators has authorized the necessary ex- 
penditure for the establishment of an art school for both 
elementary and advanced pupils, to be affiliated with and 
located in the Academy, and aided from its funds. 

One of the attractive features of the Academy is the old 
Telfair family dining room, now called "The Telfair Room," 
containing many specimens of furniture, ornaments, fam- 
ily portraits, even rich silk damask curtains, all from the 
contents of the Telfair residence, many paintings purchased 
by Miss Telfair abroad, and the fine old books constituting 
the library. Here, over one of the two quaint and hand- 
some old mantels, hangs the fine portrait of Miss Telfair 
which Mr. Brandt painted on the order of the Trustee. 

It would take a connoisseur to describe the Telfair 
Collection. The limits of this paper do not permit even a 
listing. There is an excellent catalog compiled in 1914, with 
supplemental lists of later acquisitions. The collection of 
casts is fully up to the standard. It includes the frieze of 
the Parthenon placed in the cornice of the smaller cast 
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room and the entrance hall, the east pediment of the Parthe- 
non, consisting of six pieces, and seventy-nine casts of the 
classical sculptures of the world, among them the massive 
Tauro Farnese from the Naples Museum. All of these were 
specially made for the Telfair Academy through the agency 
of Director Brandt on his first trip to Europe. 

The walls of the main cast room are adorned with five 
mural paintings representing the Roman Campagna, the 
Acropolis at Athens, the Pyramids and Sphinx, the Temples 
of Paestum, and Modern Paris, as the principal sources of 
valued works of art. Four of these are by Director Brandt, 
from studies made on the spot. The frieze of the main pic- 
ture gallery contains four paintings by him, representing 
Appelles, Iktinos, Praxiteles, and Durer, and also eight 
paintings in the style of German Renaissance tapestry, pic- 
turing Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and Graphic Art. 

Of paintings classed as works of Art the Academy owns 
eighty-one, and through the generosity of friends displays 
seven others, which are loaned. Seventy-five paintings are 
now displayed &s a part of its collection. 

Sixty-nine artists, most of them men of distinction, are 
represented in these paintings, of whom sixteen are Ameri- 
can, sixteen French, twenty German, five Italian, five Eng- 
lish, three Dutch, two Austrian, one Belgian, and one 
Spanish. This last, the only picture exhibited which is 
not an original, is an excellent copy of Murillo's Immaculate 
Conception. 

The names of some of the artists represented will suffi- 
ciently attest the merits of the collection. They include, 
among Americans, George Bellows, Henry Golden Dearth, 
Frieseke, Childe Hassam, Hawthorne, George Hitchcock, 
Ernest Lawson, MacEwen, Gari Melchers, Redfield, and 
Shannon; among Frenchmen, Aman-Jean, Besnard, Fran- 
cois Bonvin, Caro-Delvaille, II Borgognone, du Gardier, La 
Touche, Henri Martin, Puvis de Chavannes, RafTaelli, and 
Roll; among Germans, Braith, Dticker, von Gebhardt, 
Hagen, Hans Herrmann, Wilhelm von Kaulbach, Kuhl, Szy- 
manowski, and Zugel ; among Englishmen, Boughton, Bran- 
gwyn, and Arthur Hacker; and among other nationalities, 
Franz Snyders, Cornells de Vos, Bonifazio, Zucchero, 
Stevens, and Laurenti. 

In sculpture, casts excluded, the collection is not rich. 
In the spring of 1914 the Academy succeeded in contracting 
with the great Auguste Rodin for a replica in bronze of one 
of his famous group of Bourgeois de Calais; but the Euro- 
pean War has thus far indefinitely suspended its making. It 
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was a great opportunity, but there is grave danger that it 
is irretrievably lost. 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Brandt the Curators were 
so fortunate as to enlist the interest of Gari Melchers, who 
for several years gave advice on the artistic merit of all 
acquisitions. He did not succeed Mr. Brandt, who advised, 
directed, managed and controlled. His service was abso- 
lutely confined to giving us the advice of an expert on 
questions of art. The collection now represents the 
judgment and taste of but two connoisseurs. There is a 
great difference between their schools and their taste. Mr. 
Brandt was distinctly an Academician, belonging to the old 
school, and withheld his sanction from the modern tendency 
to depart from it. When he died there was but one Ameri- 
can painter represented in the collection, and this picture 
was a gift. There was not a single French picture. The 
main pictures of the collection were German. There was 
no representation of even the more moderate of those once 
called impressionists, but whom the more radical impres- 
sionists of today would indignantly repudiate as out of date. 

Fortunately the taste and judgment of Mr. Melchers 
gave approval to substantially all of the schools, and dur- 
ing the period of his advice the Academy has acquired speci- 
mens of the academic school as well as those of the more 
modern and less conservative school, represented, for ex- 
ample, by Hassam, Lawson, Brangwyn, Besnard, Martin, 
Raffaelli, Herrmann, and Bellows. 

From this variation of opinion and advice has resulted 
one of the points of excellence of the Academy. While of 
old masters we have none, except for a few pictures loaned 
to us, and on account of the prohibitive cost cannot hope to 
acquire them until some generous donor appears, yet of 
modern art, omitting the latest extremists, we have all 
schools represented, from the conventional conservative 
academic school to the much admired impressionistic school 
of the present day, of which the Bellows and Besnard are 
conspicuous and meritorious examples. The Curators have 
suffered an irreparable loss in that they can no longer secure 
the advice of Mr. Melchers, and their activities in adding to 
the collection are necessarily suspended until they can find 
an adviser on whose taste and judgment they can confidently 
rely, and who is willing to make sacrifices for the public 
weal. Can they find him ? Who will he be? How can they 
hope with their limited resources to enlist the sympathy 
and helpful advice of one who will reach the standard of 
excellence to which they are accustomed? The task is in- 
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deed a difficult one. Let us pray that wisdom and fortune 
may go hand in hand in its accomplishment. 

From the beginning the Curators, recognizing that they 
did not themselves possess the necessary technical skill or 
knowledge, have adopted and rigidly enforced the rule that 
nothing should be displayed in the art collection that was 
not accepted on the expert advice of a connoisseur. The re- 
sult is that the Academy has not only a collection of sculp- 
ture casts and a collection of paintings, but a collection of 
works of art. The purpose is not only to delight the eye, but 
to cultivate the artistic sense, and this purpose it is hoped is 
being carried out. Without such a rule, rigidly adhered to, 
no art gallery can successfully fulfill its mission. 



BASIL COWPER'S REMARKABLE CAREER IN 

GEORGIA. 

BY WILLIAM HARDEN. 

The narration of the following story was prompted by 
the frequent observation of a striking inscription on a tomb- 
stone located in a prominent spot in our old burial-ground, 
originally the Cemetery of Christ Church Parish, but now 
known as Colonial Park. And just here the writer asks 
pardon for venturing to remark that he thinks a mistake 
was made in ever changing the name from that of The 
Old Cemetery to Colonial Park. The place is not a park, 
and the old name suggested the actual use for which it was in 
the beginning set apart. The people of Boston would in- 
dignantly protest against any proposition to call their Old 
Granary Burial-Ground by any other name save the one 
it has always borne, and so should the people of Savannah 
have seen to it that our old landmark never gave up its 
proper title. But, returning to our subject, the inscription 
referred to is, in part, as follows : 

To the dear memory of 

an Excellent and most beloved Mother 

MARY 

widow of 

BASIL COWPER 

Daughter of John and Elizabeth Smith 

Born in South Carolina 

Died the 10th April, 1821, 

aged 69 years. 



